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IN MEMORIAM— HON. AINSWORTH RAND 
SPOFFORD, LL.D. 



The city of Washington with its unique beginning, rapid 
growth and magnificent development, was very dear to the 
heart of Dr. Spofford. His life work brought him in touch not 
only with her lawmakers, but also with her foremost citizens, 
and he thoroughly realized the importance of gathering into 
permanent form the many interesting pages of her local and 
national history and achievement, before the old landmarks 
had been swept away by the onward march of progress. 
Other cities were doing good work in the field of history by 
their local societies, and when the time was ripe for such an 
organization in the District of Columbia, Dr. Spofford was 
one of the twenty-nine incorporators of the Columbia His- 
torical Society. 

Though twice declining the honor of its presidency, because 
of press of official business, he never shirked any committee 
work that was assigned him. The following report, one of 
many, shows how thoroughly he discharged such duties : 

January 8, 1906. 

Report of A. R. Spofford, Vice-President, Upon a Scheme 
for Establishing a "United States Historical 
Commission." 
The letter of Mr. L. Withington, suggesting the support of 
the Columbia Historical Society to his bill "to establish a 
United States Historical Commission," was referred to me 
at the last meeting of the Board of Managers for examina- 
tion and report. 

The bill proposes that the President shall appoint "fifteen 
persons of experience in historical research," with a Secre- 
tary at $3,500 salary, and clerical aid, to be established in 
offices in the city of "Washington, and appropriates fifty 
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thousand dollars for the first year's expenses of the Com- 
mission. The functions of this body, as set forth, are "to 
collect from public archives and private manuscript collec- 
tions, abstracts or copies of important documents illustrating 
American colonial history, and the history of the United 
States, ' ' and to publish 2,500 copies of such reports and other 
volumes as the Commission may prepare, at the expense of 
the Government. 

If this projected undertaking were an original proposition, 
designed for the discovery of original sources of historical 
information as yet unknown, and unprovided for through 
existing government agencies, it might well enlist the ap- 
proval and aid of this Society. But this is by no means the 
case. Congress has already provided, by very liberal appro- 
priations for collecting manuscripts as well as books for 
its already great library, the means for doing all the his- 
torical work proposed in the bill referred to. Extensive 
copies have been made by experts in the State Paper offices 
of Great Britain, France and other countries, with the view 
of our possessing ultimately all documents and letters relating 
to American history, whether military, political, or miscel- 
laneous. This work is still going forward, under special 
charge of the Division of Manuscripts of the Library, the 
chief of which is Mr. Worthington C. Ford, a historiog- 
rapher of wide reputation and long experience, who is a 
member of this Society. 

Besides these constantly growing acquisitions of original 
foreign materials for American history, open to the research 
and use of all readers and writers, there have been gathered 
by assiduous search, a vast assemblage of the letters and other 
papers of American statesmen, generals, and other public 
men, in large part presented by their heirs, while other 
collections have been purchased. 

The publication of the original Journals of the Continental 
Congress and of that of the Confederation, from 1774 to 1789, 
has been entered upon, under Mr. Ford's editorship. This 
is the first issue in full of these invaluable records, the former 
publications having been greatly abridged. 
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When it is added that the Carnegie Institution has a fully- 
organized department of historical research, under charge of 
an eminent scholar and professor of history, Dr. J. F. 
Jameson, and is conducting its own distinct labors in concert 
with the Library of Congress, thus avoiding expenditure in 
the same field, the inexpediency of establishing a new and 
costly Government Bureau, to enter upon historical work 
already amply provided for, becomes fully apparent. 

MINUTE ON THE DEATH OF AINSWORTH RAND 

SPOFFORD, LL.D. 

By W. B. BRYAN, 

November 10, 1908. 

It is difficult to form an estimate of the influence in the 
active work of our Society of the life and labors of such a 
man as Dr. Ainsworth R. Spofford. A founder of the So- 
ciety, chosen at the first election of officers one of the vice- 
presidents, a position which he held up to the time of his 
death, covering a period of more than fourteen years, he was 
in a real sense a part of its life. To it he gave freely of 
that ripened judgment, that wide experience of men and of 
books and that keen perception of the value of things which 
underlay a reputation that was national in its scope. 

His conception of the trust confided in him by the Society 
year after year, was not, that it was merely one of many 
such honors that came to him, but as one involving an obliga- 
tion of duty. How thoroughly he acted upon this conception 
of an office-bearer, the records of the Society furnish abun- 
dant evidence. He was constant in attendance at the meet- 
ings of the board of managers and at the meetings of the 
Society. His name follows the titles of a number of papers 
that were specially prepared for presentation to the Society 
and his voice was frequently heard in the discussions, pouring 
forth from his richly stored mind illuminating and suggestive 
thoughts. 

Long after the period in life when it is commonly thought, 



